WOMEN IN THE ARMY
tesies, or law. In July, 1943, however, a center was established in each Service
Command where all nurses received 3 weeks of training and i week of process-
ing. They were given a total of 176 hours of instruction as preparation for their
first assignment, The initial lack of orientation was responsible for some sub-
sequent psychological problems among nurses.
The psychological aspects of Army nursing. A great difference between the
WAC and the Nurse Corps was the fact that a nurse was sure of continuing
her chosen life work for which she had been specifically trained. Furthermore,
nursing was universally regarded and accepted as a feminine function so there
was no civilian or military resistance to its female contingent in the Army. On
the other hand, the available handful of civilian male nurses was never com-
missioned in the Army, in spite of the need for them on psychiatric services
where they have a very important function. The generally accepted concept of
the nurse as a skilled maternal figure could not be changed.
Nurses came into the Army to work in the same type of environment in
which they had previously existed, namely, the hospital. The care of the sick
in the Army hospitals was essentially the same as the care of the sick in the
civilian hospitals. The nurses could therefore proceed immediately to utilize
their former training and experience. Many of them even came into the Army
with the same doctors with whom they had worked in civil life. This was the
case in most of the "affiliated" medical units that were organized in medical
schools and metropolitan hospitals. Also, the life of a nurse, either civilian or
Army, is controlled to a greater degree by discipline and orders than is that of
most American women.
Nurses, like all Army women, had problems which were related to the
scarcity of feminine companionship for American men in Army camps and in
overseas posts. Unpleasant pressures were often put on them in these circum-
stances. It was not uncommon for the commanding officer of a post to request
the release of a certain number of nurses to be present at social affairs so that
there might be American women present. Sometimes the pressure went beyond
merely requiring their presence at social functions. Unfortunately, many of the
nurses had no dear idea of their own rights. They were new to the Army and
had been impressed with the significance of discipline and "orders." Before
taking the orientation courses, they had little opportunity to learn how much
authority of "superior" officers was legitimate. If they were reluctant to accede
to these "social" orders, all too frequently they were subject to vague threats
relative to their promotion or their transfer or their living conditions. Few of
them knew with whom they could counsel when official demands were excessive.
One of the special stresses was inactivity. There were several large "pools"
where nurses were collected and held until conditions would permit their going
forward to their hospital or their unit. As new areas were invaded, in the